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ithe ministry. I am apprehensive the minis- 
|try in some parts of this country is in danger 
‘of settling more in words and sounds than in 
giscriptions, payments and business communications, received by truth and substance. 
JOHN S. STOKES, | 11th mo. 6th. At their mid-week meeting 
gt xo. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTAIRs, (in Sandwich my mind was fully relieved, and 
heen my soul enabled to rejoice in a sense of the 
goodness of God renewed. Truth reigned 
over all. Rode to Joseph Varney’s and put 
up, with a mind filled with sweet consolation. 
9th. In their First-day meeting at Gilman- 
town we had a soul-refresbing season, in 
which I doubt not many minds were edified: 
and my own soul renewedly strengthened in 
the faith of the gospel. 
13th. Rode home with a peaceful mind, 
1817, 10th mo. 10th. Accompanied by divers and attended our Monthly Meeting. In this 
friends crossed the Androscoggin, and had journey have travelled about one thousand 
anappointed meeting at Topsham, held in a and sixty-five miles, attended seventy meet- 
Biptist meeting-house. The subject was cal- ings for public worship, eight Monthly Meet- 
elated to draw the minds of the people from ings, three Quarterly Meetings, six Select 
outward dependencies, to bring them to an Meetings, twenty-two family sittings, and 
acquaintance with themselves, and to asettle-;now home is sweet in that all is peace and 
ment ina vital experimental religion. Dined harmony and contentment within. Blessed 
at a Baptist professor’s, a man of religious be the Lord. 
sensibility. Afternoon, went to a villagein| 1819, 9th month 9th. I laid before our 
Topsham, near Brunswick-bridge, and attend-| Monthly Meeting a concern that bad some- 
aa meeting held in a court-house, where|time rested on my mind to make a religious 
Trath had the dominion over all, to the praise | visit to Friends and others in Rhode Island 
of Him whose mercy is overall his works. {and Smithfield Quarterly Meetings, and they 
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lth. Had a heavenly baptizing meeting | gave the following copy of a minute for that} 


ita place called Stroudwater, in Westbrook. | purpose, viz: 
Many minds were solemnly affected, particu-| “Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, held 
larly one young woman, in whose mind the,;at Lynn 9th of 9th month, 1819. 
witness for Truth was very tenderly touched| Our friend Micajah Collins, a minister in 
and ber mind forcibly wrought upon. unity with us, has expressed in this meeting 
lith. Had a laborious season, indeed, at|that, for a considerable time, he has felt his 
Falmouth, in their Preparative Meeting. imind drawn to make a religious visit to 
lth. Rode to Raymond. On our way to| Friends and others within the limits of Rhode 
this place, we saw the bottom of a pond which |Island and Smithfield Quarterly Meetings. 
ontained a space of several hundred acres,| Which being approved, he is left at liberty to 
ind of considerable depth, which about three | accomplish the same, and tbe clerk is directed 
years since, broke out at a mill-dam raised|to furnish him with a copy of this minute, 
cross a small outlet, and emptying itself in|and sign it on behalf of this meeting. The 
about one hour, soon found its way, to the| women’s meeting uniting therewith. 
surprise of the inhabitants of the country} Extract from the minutes, Samuel Phil- 
through which it passed, into the sea many jbrick, Clerk.” 
niles off, leaving the bottom of the pond| 24th. Accompanied by my cousin Daniel 
nearly bare or dry, and so it remains to this|Jobnson, left home with a prospect of per- 
day. forming the above said visit, under great 
1%h. At their First-day meeting at Wind-|solemnity of mind and weight of concern, and 
bam, had a very solid season with a mixed lrode to Providence, in the State of Rhode Is- 
githering of people; and a very relieving op-|land, and put up at Friends’ Boarding School, 
prtunity with the people at an appointed|where reside my brother and sister, Matthew 
meeting at Windham Corner, held in a school-|and Betsey Purinton. 
house, 26th. In their First-day meeting at Scituate 
2lst. Accompanied by divers Friends at-|my mind was greatly relieved by a free open 
ended an appointed meeting in the neighbor-|communication. Dined, and returned to Prov- 
bood of what they call Sacarappa. The word |idence and attended an evening meeting with 
of life and salvation was freely proclaimed ithe family and scholars at the boarding school. 
ind demonstrated among them to the joyful| My mind still inclined to solemnity. Though 


relief of my mind, and an openness with many | tried, may patience have berfull and thorough | 


to hear, work, in acquiescence with the will of Him 
24th. Went to Windham and attended] who burned in the bush and the bush not con- 
their Preparative Meeting for Ministers and sumed. Wisdom will unfold its own ways, 
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28th. Had an appointed meeting with the 
people in this neighborhood, where gospel 
truths were clearly set forth and demon- 
strated ; and, blessed be God, I left them under 
the sweet influences of that peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away. Dined, 
and rode to Providence, and put up at the 
boarding school. 

30th. At Smithfield Monthly Meeting; was 
a season of very great enlargement in gospel 
authority, to the strength and comfort of my 
own mind; and, it is believed, many hearts 
present were softened. 

10th mo.6th. At Burrilville mid-week meet- 
ing, where a marriage was consummated. It 
was a novel thing and drew many people to- 
gether, in an unsettled state of mind. Buta 
short testimony among them had a gathering 
tendency, and some minds were tendered. 

13th. In company witb anumber of Friends 
rode to Swanzey, and attended an appointed 
meeting. The truth reigned over all the wis- 
dom of man: and my soul joyfully relieved. 

17th. Had an exercising season in their 
First-day meeting at Leicester, Mass. The 
pursuit of worldly gain, with reasoning in- 
stead of religion, are great obstacles in the 
way of practical truths, and always obstruct 
the work and progress of true religion on the 
mind. Herein isa great part of the unhappi- 
ness of mankind. 

19th. Destitute, and very empty. The 
Lord can rightly fill, and none else: and He 
is sufficient for his own work. The poor and 
the hungry He filleth with good things, while 
the rich and the full He sendeth empty away. 
Atan appointed meeting in this place, Thomp- 
son, Conn., enlarged in gospel love and au- 
thority. Some were tendered and my own 
soul strengthened. 

26th. Rode to South Kingston and attend- 
ed the western meeting for that place; and 
though suffering with the severest pain that 
I have felt for many years past, was, in the 
love of the Gospel, enabled to discharge my 
mind to my unspeakable consolation, and the 
satisfaction of the people. It was a solemniz- 
ing time; after which my mind retired to its 
centre, beyond the reach of all worldly con- 
tingencies. Some medicine afforded relief: 
but ate nothing through the day. 

27th. Had a close searching season in the 
other meeting in this place, on the subject of 
covetousness and its baneful effects on the 
buman mind; with an exhortation to faithful- 
ness in the ways of holiness. There is a pre- 
cious seed among them in the dear youth, if 
it does not get smothered by the love of the 
world. But O, how fascinating tothe youthful 
mind. Pleasant to the eye, good for food, and 
desirable to make one wise. But not wise 
unto salvation. Dined, and went to James 
Robinson’s, near Point Judith, to lodge. 





11th mo. 3rd. Had a very close searching 
time, with the word of consolation to some, 


ders. In which the state of this part of the and turn the mourning of the faithful “a their Quarterly Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders. 


lety was deeply investigated—particularly |into scenes of joy. 
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4th. A season of free communication in 
their Quarterly Meeting. After meeting rode 
to Moses Brown's, in Providence, and put up. 

5th. Met with the school committee at 
the boarding school. It wasasearching time, 
and I hope profitable. Much care is necessary 
in the government of this Institution by those 
who have the care of it. 

8th. Hada rencounter with an unbeliever. 
But little satisfaction is gained by conversing 
with such. None are so blind as those who 
will not see,—nor none so hard to believe, as 
those who are determined on their own way, 
in their own will. 


(To be continued.) 
+. 


Travels in Mexico. 

(Continued from page 203.) 
“ Mexico lies at the meeting-place of two 
zones,—the temperate and the torrid; and 


from its geograpbical position, combined with | 


its varying altitudes, possesses a greater 
variety of soil, surface, and vegetation than 
any equal extent of contiguous territory in 
the world. Basking in the sunshine of the 
tropics, ber head pillowed in the lap of the 
Nortb, her feet resting at the gateway of the 
continents, her snowy bosom rising to the 
clouds, she rests serene in the majesty of her 
might. Sbe guards vast treasures of gold 
and silver, emeralds and opals adorn her 
brow, while the hem of ber royal robe, dip- 
ped in the seas of two hemispheres, is em- 
broidered with pearls and the riches of 
ocean. 

Mother of Western civilization! cradle of 
the American race! a thousand years have 
been gathered into the sheaf of time since 
her first cities were built. When the Norse- 
men coasted our Northern shores, she bad 
towns and villages, and white-walled temples 
and palaces. When the Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock, a hundred years had already 
passed since the soldiers of Cortés had bat- 
tled with the hosts of Montezuma. Three 
centuries, and more, have rolled by since ber 
conquest, and into the treasury of Spain, 
through this same city of the True Cross( Vera 


Cruz), she has poured golden streams and) 


silver floods of royal revenue. Her ten mil- 
lions of people occupy one million square 
miles of territory, having a length of 1,800, 


a breadth of 800, and a coast line of 5,500) 


miles. 

While yet upon her coast, let us glance at 
the country we have come to visit. Rising 
above the limit of ber mountains clothed in 
snow, let us take a bird’s-eye view of this 
great ‘central continent.’ 

The mountain chain that is so depressed at 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec divides into 
two as it reaches Mexican territory, forming 
the eastern and western cordilleras that run 
along either coast. These great mountain 
ranges, then, guard an immense central 
plateau, supporting some of the highest pin- 
nacles on this continent. 

Between the bases of these ranges and the 
coasts there is a broad expanse of compara- 
tively level land, known as the savanas, or 
llanos. This portion of the country is hot, 
and in the main unhealthy. The great plains 
are characterized by general aridity in the 
dry season, and are partially submerged in 
the season of rains. Covered with coarse 


grass, they are the resort of great herds of 


cattle, but their vegetation consists principally 
of stunted, prickly, and thorny trees. Like 


oases in this grassy desert are the spots ferti- 
lized by some stream or lake, where the trees 
and plants are of the tropics, and all the fruits 
of the hot zones are produced in abundance: 
such as cacao and coco, vanilla and spices, 
sugar-cane, bananas, oranges, and mangos. 
To impress upon one the character of the vege- 
tation of the coast, a group of coco palms 
must be imagined, waving their long leaves 
wildly in the wind or shining like gold in the 
sun. Essentially a littoral product, the coco- 
palm is rarely found far inland, and the 
equally beautiful and tropical plant, the ba- 
nana, leaves it behind, in the advance up the 
mountains, as the foot-hills are reached. 


low altitude above the sea to a height of two 
thousand feet and more; then the hills set 
their feet upon them and vegetation radically 
ichanges. This coast section is called the 
tierra caliente, or hot country ; but with our 
entrance into the hills we pass gradually to 
‘a cooler and more salubrious climate, called 
iby the natives tierra templada, tbe temperate 
region. Here, indeed, Nature manifests her- 
‘Self in ber grandest productions; vegetation 


These plains are not level, but rise from aj) 


begins to be profuse; the huts of the natives,| 


their summits, we shall have traced ye ta. 
tion to its last limit,—from the palma be 
nanas, and sugar-cane of the heated soalt 
through the oranges, apples, peaches of the 
temperate belt, the wheat, barley, aloes, the 
oaks, pines, and hemlocks of the tierra fria 
to the last starry cryptogam that flecks the 
borders of the eternal snows! 

In no country in the world can you pass 
so rapidly from zone to zone,—from the 
blazing shores of the heated tropics to the 
region of perpetual winter, from the land of 
the palm and vine to that of the pine and 
lichen, -- for in twenty hours this can be 
accomplished, and the traveller may ascend g. 
snow peak with the sands of the shore gtilj 
upon his shoes.” 

The city of Mexico is situated ing Valley 
in the great central plateau, on the borders 
of Lake Tezcaco, at an elevation above the 
sea of 7,400 feet. The lake is salt, and bas 
no outlet, and as the sewage of the city 
drains into it, fevers of a mild type prevail, 


hotwithstanding the rarity of the atmos 
| 


phere. It has a population of about 280,099 
people. 





ithe great and towering trees, the rocks, the 
entire surface of the soil, are covered with 
gay flowers and luxuriant vines: orchids, 
oleanders, roses, honeysuckles, and convolvuli 
‘make glad these solitary places,” and tall 
'yuccas, palms, and tree-ferns make them 
picturesque. 

| Rising higher and higher, the eye is be- 
wildered by the vast number of vegetable 
forms that are massed upon the trees, the 
wild pines, air plants, and hosts of ferns, 
bignonias with tints of sea-shells, orchids with 
‘spikes of blossoms, dragon plants, and an 
entire world of creepers and parasitic vines, 





‘unknown to any but the skilled botanist.’ 


‘Thus we pass through a zone unknown to 
‘us of the North, that bas also forms not 
found in the low tropics. 
|‘ temperate region,” because of its delightful 
iclimate and equable temperature; but it not 
only combines the vegetation of two zones, 
but also the heat and moisture of the low- 
lands with the cool breezes and salubrious 
atmosphere of the temperate country.” 

“As far up as four thousand feet the sugar- 
cane, cotfee, rice, tobacco, and banana may 
be raised; and all the fruits of the world, 
both the new and the old, may be produced 
here in greater or less perfection. Beyond 
this, vegetation is less luxuriant; the grains 
lof the Old World, as wheat and barley, 
flourish best at an altitude of six thousand 
feet; here the pines commence, though oaks 
were met with two thousand feet below, 
while corn, the great tasselled chieftain of 
the West, being on indigenous soil, bas 
marched with us all the way from the coast, 
and climbed with us up the sides of the 
mountains. At about seven thousand feet, 


the eastern and western cordilleras, and cover 
an area of some fifteen hundred miles in 
length by five hundred in breadth. Here 
cactus and aloe, cypress and cedar, proclaim 
another zone, the tierra fria, or * cold coun- 
try,” where not a trace of tropical vegetation 


It is called the 


ithe great plains are reached that lie between| 


The great central square was the centre of 
the city when conquered by Cortes and hig 
followers. This was the site of the Zeocalli 
or temple of sacrifice, dedicated to the war 
god, where numerous human victims wen 
offered. It was a truncated pyramid, about 
150 feet in height, and ascended by flights of 


| steps, like those described in the ruined cities 


of Yucatan. This ancient temple has been rm 
moved, and a grand cathedral erected, which 
is said to have cost $2,000,000. 

| Of the 10,500,000 people comprising the 
population of Mexico, the census of 188 
gives the number of the indigenous race, the 
Indians, at 3,200,000. These are the descend. 
ants of those whom the Spaniards found here 
at the time of their invasion. Their mode of 
life is exceedingly simple, and as a rule they 
take little interest in the disputes whieh 
agitate the upper classes. 

| The Creoles are Europeans and their de 
scendants, and are estimated at 1,500,000. 

; The Mestizos, or mixed people, who bave 
in their veins the mingled blood of European 
land Indian, are the most numerous body, a 
to them belong 5,800,000 of the Mexicar 
‘people. They constitute the great majority 
‘of the farmers and mule-drivers. They %® 
‘similate more to the white race than to the 
Indian, are successful as politicians, and ar 
the dominant people of Mexico to-day. 

(To be continued.) 


The sun, which swings the earth around 
uniformly in its little orbit, carries it forwarl 
at the same time in the sweep of a stupent- 
|ous cycle which is ruled by the mighty a 
traction of a great chief centre. In like ma 
‘ner the life which revolves unswervingly if 
its limited circle of obediences is borne 
ward in the cycle of an eternal progresé= 
Selected, 


“ Serip.’—The peasants of Palestine catty 
provisions in a leathern bag which hangs from 
their shoulders—the “scrip” of the New Te 
tament. It is the same shepherd's bag ™ 
which the young David put the “ five smooth 


| 











exists except in the equivocal cacti and/gtones out of the brook.” All shepherds have 
maguey. Shooting above the plateau, the/a jarab, as it is called, and it is the farmer's 
great volcanoes, Orizaba, Ixtaccihuatl, and| universal vade-mecum. They are made of the 


Popocatapetl, lift their hoary heads high into|skins of kids stripped off whole, and tanned. 
the clouds, and if we ascend their sides to|__W. M. Thomson. 
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For “The Friend.” | position of my faith, and I would have you 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 97. read it carefully.” 
TRUE SOURCE OF DIVINE KNOWLEDGE. A few days after they met, and, in answer 

In the lively narrative which he has left to Pastor Fisch’s inquiry if he bad fulfilled 
of his religious experience, David Ferris de-| his promise to read the book once more, the 
scribes the manner in which he became con- Professor said, “I have, but it is perfect non- 
sinced of the truth of the doctrines of which|sense. I read the first chapter and found it 
pe afterwards became a consistent professor|unintelligible. The second was worse, and 
snda faithful supporter. He says: “I clearly when I[ reached the third, I threw the book 

reeived that all right understanding injon the ground in disgust. If anything were 
spiritual concerns must proceed from the im-| wanting to show that this religion is a juggle 
mediate revelation of the Holy Spirit; andjand a delusion, this epistle of Paul is suffi- 
that we could not come to the knowledge of|cient ; whenever it seems at all intelligible it 
God, nor of anything relating to his kingdom |is full of contradictions ; this fact goes far to 
without it,” ‘“ Being very desirous to know|disprove your principles. A religion coming 
the truth in all things, I made application to/from God should be easily understood, that 
Him who I believe to be the only teacher of the most ignorant could at once comprehend 
his people ; and as I waited upon Him for in-|it. I once thought it was good enough for 
struction, my understanding was gradually jold women and peasants, but now I know it 
enlightened, so as to perceive many errors in|is impossible for them to understand it, for I, 
my former creed.” The doctrine which stood who have been all my life engaged in intel- 
most in his way was that of unconditional lectual pursuits, and have been elevated to a 
dection and reprobation: in regard to which} Professor in the University of Europe; can 
he says: “It pleased the Lord to open my|make nothing of it.” 
understanding clearly to perceive the error of| To this sally it was replied, “That in any 
this doctrine ; and I was enabled to believe|case, the Spirit of God must open the heart| 
that Christ, who ‘gave Himself a ransom for and understanding before the word of life 
all’ would ‘have all men to be saved, and|could be received. This is what the Scrip- 
come to the knowledge of the truth.’” After; tures themselves teach, and I sometimes find 
some further remarks, he adds: “I ascribe all under this teaching the illiterate understand 
ny knowledge in divine things to the inward the Bible better than I do. I will give you 
manifestations of grace and truth, the teach-! proof of this, if you will accompany me this| 
ing of the Holy Spirit. It was Christ, the morning to the workshop of the lowest and 
light of the world, the life of men, who opened most unlettered of my flock ; a poor cobbler 
to me the Scriptures, and gave me a discern- in Lyons.” 
ing of their meaning; and as I was faithful} “ A good joke truly,” said the self-confident 
and obedient to the pointings of truth, I was Professor; but, on being assured that the pro- 
favored with further and clearer discoveries posal was made in good earnest, he added, 
thereof.” “Well, I shall be glad to see one of those 

The Scripture declaration, that the world, wonderful ignoramuses who understand the 
by wisdom knoweth not God, is interestingly | Epistle tothe Romans betterthan youdo.” Ac- 
illustrated in a narrative of an interview be-| cordingly the Pastor and the sceptic Professor 
tween a French scholar, who was a Professor set out on a visit to the poor cobbler’s stall. 
of History in the University at Paris, anda} In conversation with the illiterate shoe- 
poor cobbler. At the time be was paying a, maker, the Professor stated how unreason- 
visit at the chateau of a lady near Lyons.'able it was to suppose that a man of so little 
There he met one day with Pastor Fisch, as education should understand the Scriptures 
he was walking in the grounds of the chateau, | better than one like himself who was highly 
-and said to him, “I have had a great admira-|educated. In reply to this the poor cobbler 
tion of your conduct as a Christian, and have! related his own experience, how through the 
wished to know what are the principles that operation of God’s power he had been con- 
seem to produce such an effect in your life.”| vinced of his own sinful condition, and of bis 
He remarked at the same time that he had) need of a Saviour; and how his understand- 
greatly desired to become religious, and that ing bad been opened to receive the things of 
the proof of Christianity appeared to him so the kingdom of God through the enlightening 
conclusive, that he had heartily adopted it as influence of the Holy Spirit; and he told his 
true,and had twice tried the Roman Catholic learned friend, that when be was brought to 
system, with great earnestness, and for many ask for light from the same source, then he 
months; but, he added, “my judgment re- also would understand the declarations of 
volted from the teaching of the Church, prac-' Scripture. 
tically, that religion is impossible; and noth-| The Professor remained all the morning 
ing can now move me from the philosophic in conversation with his humble instructor. 
neutrality with respect to all forms of belief,; When he entered the dining-room at the cha- 
into which I have finally and firmly settled teau, at a late hour, he exclaimed to Pastor 
down. Yet, if you bave any book which) Fisch, “I thought that you were well ac- 
states the doctrines you profess and the prin- quainted with the Bible, but I find that you 
ciples by which you live, I should be glad to spoke the truth when you said your cobbler 
read it.” knows it far better than youdo. I have had 

“Lhave,” replied the Pastor, “an admirable a lesson to-day such as I never had before. 
treatise, written by one of the early converts| In a subsequent conversation he stated that 
to the Christian faith, I will lend it to you.|he had again studied the three chapters of the 
It is the letter of the Apostle Paul to the Epistle to the Romans that had before so pro- 
Christians at Rome.” voked him; this time in dependence on God 











dition he would not see, and which had pro- 
voked his indignation. But now he saw this 
clearly, and saw also that Jesus Christ was 
set forth to be a propitiation for his sins. 

His case furnishes an illustration of the 
truth of Paul's statement: “If any man among 
you scemeth to be wise in this world, let him 
become a fool that he may be wise.” 

J. W. 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Religious Views and Tenets. 

If I have a true discernment of the signs 

of the times, the preachings and teachings of 
professed christianity are becoming too much 
transferred from the heart to the bead; from 
the spirit to the letter; from the school of 
Christ, to the schools of men; from the power 
and life of godliness to the mere form without 
life and power; from that which is inward 
and invisible, to that which is outward, tan- 
gible, emotional and intellectual. 
Nothing but the grace of God and the living 
word of his power, which is now so much 
rejected ot men, can counteract the evil effects 
of this formal religion; and change us from 
death to life, from darkness to light, and 
from the deceptive power that Satan bas over 
our hearts, to the power of God. We may 
put evangelical alliances and revival meetings, 
with various other agencies in active opera- 
tion; and also seek to promote general times 
of prayer, with a view of warming the cold 
heart; but without a deeper work of grace, 
it seldom amounts to more than a superficial 
and evanescent warmth, that leaves the heart 
still cold, and void of life immortal, because 
it is not warmed by the sun of righteousness. 
Hence a spurious religion is substituted, that 
seeks the praise and glory of men, instead of 
the praise and glory of Him who first called 
us out of darkness into his marvellous light. 
Our religion must be a religion of reality and 
purity if it saves us. What we need is less 
lifeless talk about religion and about Christ; 
but more of his living heart-felt presence 
amongst us. If we want our religious meet- 
ings to be more pure and heavenly, and more 
filled with the Holy Spirit and Divine power, 
we must, as individuals, seek to dwell more 
under the influence of the same in our every- 
day walks through life. Then should we 
jhave a more living and powerful ministry; 
and if any of our meetings sbould be destitute 
of divinely qualified instruments, let us seek 
with more full assurance of faith for a supply 
individually from the living fountain, the 
Minister of ministers. Then would the con- 
versions (so called) be of more lasting dura- 
tion because they would have a better foun- 
dation to stand upon; being immediately from 
God, and through an undefiled channel. 

No outward form of church government 
nor pompous show in our buildings, nor the 
attractions of music which seem now so much 
relied on, can insure us to stand as a separate 
people, after the spirit of holiness, which first 
brought us together, hasdeparted. The dead 
cannot raise the dead. And if we, as a people, 
are raised into newness of life, it must be 
through Him who is the resurrection and the 
life. So let us cease to look and depend too 
much on man, or the instrumentalities of man. 








“Nonsense,” said the Professor, “I have for enlightenment. He had seen in them how 


repeatedly read it, and found it an unintelli- man had lost the knowledge of God and be-|ing 


gible jargon.” come corrupt, and that be himself along with 
“Well,” was the reply, “this is the system-'the rest was a helpless sinner before God. 


atic and at the same time authoritative ex-'This was the truth which in his former con- 


For even though we should add all the learn- 

g, wisdom, and eloquence of the world, and 
combine with it a great amount of practice 
in speaking, it amounts to but little more 
than the works of the Babel-builders of old. 
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They encouraged one another, and said, “Let| 
us build us a city and a tower whose top may 
reach unto Heaven, and Iet us make us a 
name.” But what did it all amount to? It 
ended in confusion. And now, have we not 
to a great extent, lost the pure language of 
our forefathers in relation to the inward and 
spiritual interpretation of many deep script- 
ural passages? Are we not becoming so 
amalgamated with the world in its outward 
views, both in language and spirit, as to lose 
our identity? especially in the most of our 
western meetings? so that now our language 
is half Jew and half Ashdod. And has not 
this mixture in the language, views, and prac- 
tice of other denominations and the world, 
brought on a sorrowful confusion, so that we 
are no longer a peculiar people zealous of 
good works? Are we not, like it was said of 
Ephraim, mixed among the people, so that 
those who are strangers to the covenant of 
promise bave devoured our strength? And 
worst of all and most to be deplored, we know 
it not. We are like the blind Pharisees who 
thought they could see; therefore our Saviour 
said to them, “your sin remaineth.” Ifa 
mere profession of Christianity would take 
us through the strait gate and narrow way 
that leads to life eternal, then Christ would 
have no need to say, “few there be that find 
it.” If a mere nominal belief would save us, 
He would not have said to the many Jews 
that believed on Him, (John viii. 30, 31, 32 
“If ye continue in my word, then are ye my 
disciples indeed ; and ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” Soif we 
want to be Christians, or disciples in deed as 
well as in profession, we must continue in the 
“word of his grace,’ not words, but the 
eternal Word of his power. And as we thus 
know the truth from error, by continuing in 
his word, we shall witness it to make us free} 
from the bondage of sin; and shall a!so know 
of the doctrine or teaching which we have so 
liberally promulgated amongst us, and be able 
to judge whether it be of God, or whether it 
be of man. And we shall also see that be who 
speaketh from himself, without the Spirit, 
seeketh his own glory; but be that seeketh| 
the glory of Him that sent him, the same is| 
true, and no unrighteousness is in him.” 

The Jews were an outward people, seeking 
very much theirown glory. They were gov- 
erned by an outward law, which was out-| 
wardly written. They were under the out- 
ward dispensation, which, with all its religious 
rites and ceremonies, was only a shadow of 
good things to come. But bow is it with the 
Christian believer, who is a Christian indeed ? 
He is no longer under the old law, but under} 
grace—under the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus—and looks inwardly for the law 
of life, and for the teachings of it. So he has 
no longer special need that every man should 
“teach his neighbor, and every man bis broth- 
er, saying, know the Lord ;” for this heavenly 
anointing will teach us all things pertaining 
to salvation, and is truth and no lie. So that 
which may be known of God is manifest in 
man. And as we come under the influence 
of the new covenant dispensation of life, and 
obey the teachings of the grace of God, we 
are by it made new creatures. And it is then, 
and only then, I believe, that He will be mer- 
ciful to our unrighteousness, and our sins and 
our iniquities will He remember no more. 

D. H. 





Dublin, Ind., 1st mo. 26th, 1885, 
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For *‘ The Friend.” 


MY SCHOOLMATES. 


A trifle that seemed like a snowflake, 
So light and so crystalline clear, 

Has brought unto mind an old schoolmate, 
Afar in a long vanished year. 


As the streamlet of thought grows deeper, 
And its current more swift and strong, 

From out of the gathering darkness, 
Where erst they have slumbered long, 


Leap forth into action and being, 
The forms that were once well known; 
But with mosses of time and of distance 
Now over their memories grown. 


Where the halls of learning still echo 
Fresh voices of mirthful glee, 

We studied and played together, 
From trouble and sorrow free. 


The threshold of life was near us, 
Its toil and its woe unknown; 
Each breath from the future wafted 

Seemed air from an Eden blown. 


Now, out in the world, we ponder 

On its graver and sterner creeds; 
The real to the dreamer cometh, 

And the soul’s and the body’s needs, 


The hopes and the glowing fancies 
That beaconed each youthful dream, 
We have found, like the desert’s mirage, 
Recede with delusive gleam. 


With but few of the scores who gathered 
With me in those schoolday hours, 
Do I know how the lines have fallen,— 

Whether ’mong thorns or flowers. 


I think me of one so gladsome, 
Lighthearted as birdling gay ; 
They tell me she lies with her baby 

Under the grasses to-day. 


O, heart so loving and tender! 
O, spirit of sunshine bright! 

May the angels of Heaven have borne thee 
To the Fountain of Infinite Light. 


Another whose diligent labor, 
With patience untiring was known, 
Has yielded the warm light of reason, 
And gropes in the darkness alone. 


Oh! greatest of all our afflictions, 
And saddest of all that is sad, 
To look on the mind of a loved one 

In the garb of insanity clad. 


And one there was, wild and romantic, 
Whose life seems to meet her desires, 
A lover of spirit and daring, 
Warmed by adventurous fires : 


Heiress of wealth and of leisure, 
She has wandered in many a land. 
On her senses, I wonder, if ever 
Have palled the enchanting and grand. 


One passed from a sail-boat of pleasure 
To her death in the billowy surge, 

With the dark rolling waters above her, 
And the moan of the sea for her dirge. 


One, where the palm trees of Cuba 
Wave gracefully out to the sun, 
Is hearing from dark-eyed Murillos 
The flow of their silvery tongue. 


One finds in the homes of old England 
A charm that our country has not; 

And clings to the Motherland closer 
Than bird to its favorite spot. 


Others have sought the far prairie, 
Where freedom of nature is found; 

Thro’ the gorges of wild rocky cafions 
Some hearken the breezes resound. 


And many are quietly settled 

Their own loved circles among, 
Mid blooms of the orchard and meadow, 
Or rush of the city’s great throng, 
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With nothing of grand or heroic hile it 
To count in the flow of their years, ¥ shan 
Each burdened with life’s common duties mercha 
And filled with its hopes and its fears, " jand a 
Yet equally worthy the blessing _ 
That cometh to each and to all _? 
Who strive to be faithful and earnest its port; 
To do both the great and the small, Imbros, 
And I trust that however far parted eo 
The schoolmates who mingled of old — te 
Each labors to reach that bright city ; of Euro 
Whose glories no mortal hath told, was not 
of the « 
hos ¢ 
FOR A SUFFERER,  “**# Sex u 
Calmly lying here and waiting wun. + 
Till the Master bids me move; the sigh 
If He gives me strength, then rising out like 
To resume the work I love; fthe 8 
Calmly waiting, ¢ 
Watching, waiting, Thou 
Should He summon me above. not bee 
In my Saviour I am trusting; 1 
I know not, but He knows wh accor , 
He for me this cup hath mingled, gonta, a 
’Tis enough to feel Him nigh. most 0 
oe waiting, achos, 1 
Simply trusting Jo 
I am his so ee or die’ oie 
More than all, on Jesus resting ; Its wal 
Well I know He loves me still; and we 
Though appointed thus to suffer, of man 
“God is love,” it is his will. ag 
Trusting, hoping, | 
Loving, waiting, with g 
Till his purpose He fulfil. theatr 
—Annie MTwk, and qu 
poorly 
Alexandria-Troas. vali 
BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. remed 
Nowhere are the vicissitudes of all human aqued 
things brought more forcibly home to the atill be 
mind than in the old historical lands of the Ale: 
East. The destruction which has fallen upon in the 
cities once great and populous cannot but twice 
inspire the most unimaginative traveller with he rec 
a feeling of melancholy. But nowhere, even Europ 
in the East, is this feeling more strongly appea 
excited than when the traveller is gazingu standi 
the scanty ruins of Alexandria-Troas. The “com: 
city which once contained a rich and swarm (Acts 
ing population,—whichb Constantine, it itsaid, it wa 
at one time, determined to make the future to Ma 
capital of the East, and where St. Paulsaw § andr 
in vision the man of Macedonia asking bim fallen 
for help, is now a scene of utter confusion § the b 
and desolation. Of the two harbors possessed 9 ing, a 
by it, and formerly filled with the ships and § tion « 
commerce of all the nations of the Roman dwell 
world, one is choked with sand, while the hovel 
other has become a pestiferous marsb. Its town: 
stately temples and public buildings have J stori¢ 
either left no traces behind them, or else have how 
become such shapeless masses of ruin that seapc 
their very object is a matter of dispute. The area 
walls, it is true, still remain, though broken it ner 
and overthrown ; but the houses of the inbabi- heigt 
tants have utterly disappeared, and their sites Th 
are occupied by a tangled growth of oaks J Tema 
and brushwood. must 
Alexandria-Troas enjoyed a peculiarly fe § Paul 
vorable position. It was situated at the BF the 
western extremity of the Troad, and was thus J gent 
the first port of the mainland of Asia Minot 9 bave 
at which ships coming from the west and J hise 
bound for the Hellespont and the Black Ses § mad 
would naturally touch. It was, too, the last J whic 
resting-place of the vessels which carried the J and 
corn and other products of Russia and the bor. 
coasts of the Euxine to Greece and Italy, § ofbi 
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ghile it was the extreme point to which the|to the landing-quay, which appears to have|the problems of metaphysics with any who 
merchandise of Asia would be brought by|been paved with large blocks of limestone.jcared to listen. The ruins are now called 
nd before being transferred to shipboard.|Bebind the quays stood immense magazines|Bal Serai, or “Honey Palace,’ by the Turks. 
The little island of Tenedos, famous for its|for storing merchandise, and the small shops| But the visitor to Troas in St. Paul's time 
wines, lay just in front of it, and so protected |and lodging-houses which invariably fringe|had not yet exhausted the wonders of that 
its port; while beyond Tenedos the islands of|the wharves of a seaport town. On either|city. The aqueduct of Herodes Atticus, it 
Imbros, Samothrace, and Thasos formed aside the walls jutted out into the sea, and thejis true, was not yet built, but the massive 
srt of bridge along which sailing vessels|two moles which still exist in front of the}walls, with their embattled towers, must bave 
could make their way in safety to the shores|barbor were probably provided with fortifica-|been an imposing spectacle, while from the 
of Europe. The distance to Thrace, indeed,|tions. Beyond the quays, but still within 
was not great, and in the clear atmosphere|the walls, were open spaces of sandy shore, |' 
of the -Egean, the pyramidal peak of Mount|covered with the boats and nets of the fisher-|Samothrace and Imbros in the far distance ; 
Athos can be seen from the Trojan coast,|men. eastward the sacred mountains of Ida, and 
rising up out of the sea against the setting] Passing through the narrow streets of the|northward the plain of Troy, hallowed by 
ain. Nothing, indeed, is more striking than sailors’ quarter, and making his way towards |the story of the Iliad to every cultivated 
the sight of this great dark mags, standing|the east, the visitor would have come to what|member of the Roman Empire. Outside 
out like a black pyramid in the very centre| was probably a temple of vast size. All that|the walls was the via sacra, or street of tombs, 
of the solar orb. remains of it to-day is a huge platform of|the favorite evening walk of the citizens. 
Though named Alexandria, the city had|}masonry, supported upon solid arches, which Many of the tombs still remain, more or less 
not been founded by Alexander himself, but|formed the basis of the building. When|injured; one of them being a fine example of 
by one of his generals, Antigonos, and its coins| Chandler visited the spot, in the last century, | the so-called reticulated style of Roman brick- 
accordingly sometimes bear the name of Anti-|it was the haunt of brigands, who tethered | work. 
gonia, as well as that of Alexandria. It owed|their horses to pegs in its walls. Farther east- 
most of its prosperity, however, to Lysim-/ward still was the theatre, the seats of which 
achos, the Thracian king, another of Alexan-| were cut out of the side ofa small bill. Just 
der’s generals, and was still farther improved|as every Roman city had its ampbitheatre, 
by Augustus, who made it a Roman colony. destined for murderous conflicts between men 
Its walls measured six miles in circumference,|and beasts, so every Greek city bad its thea- 
and were flanked by square towers, the ruins|tre, to which the inhabitants flocked to wit-| quire to be cooled before it is possible to drink 
ofmany of which still exist. Within them!ness the plays of the great tragedians and or bathe in them. All around the rocks are 
were public edifices of all kinds, enriched | comedians of antiquity. In front of the stage stained red and yellow by the iron and sul- 
with granite and marble, and including a/was a semicircular space with an altar in the phur ofthe water; and traces of a large Roman 
theatre and a gymnasium, as wellasdockyards| middle, round which the chorus danced and bath-house are visible, very unlike the two 
and quays. The citizens, however, were but/sang in the interludes of the play, while the wretched buts which now accommodate the 
porly supplied with water; and it was not/jaudience sat ina semicircle above them, on few poverty-stricken rheumatic patients who 
until the reign of Hadrian that a wealthy and seats carved, for the most part, from the still frequent the springs. 
publie-spirited Athenian, Herodes Atticus,|native rock. Only the magistrates and the, Yet further inland are the granite quarries 
remedied the deficiency by constructing an|leading men of the place were allotted stone from which the columns were hewn, some 
aqueduct, the massive arches of which can|chairs in the lowermost range of seats. The of which adorned Alexandria-Troas itself, 
still be seen here and there. audience brought cushions with them, and while others were conveyed by sea to Rome 
Alexandria-Troas plays an important part/an awning overhead protected them from the and other places. Near the village of Kocha- 
in the early history of Christianity. It was|beat of the sun. After the Roman conquest li Ovdsi, the modern traveller turns aside to 
twice visited by St. Paul. It was here that\of the Greek world, the amphitheatre rose follow the old track of the ox-carts which 
he received his call to preach the gospel in|by the side of the theatre, and atime came carried the stone to the coast. At the mouth 
Europe. While resting in “Troas,” a vision) when its barbarous and demoralizing shows of the quarries lie seven gigantic columns, 
appeared to him in the night, a Macedonian almost entirely superseded the intellectual thirty-eight and a half feet long, just as they 
sanding before him and praying him to amusements of the theatre-loving Greek. On were when they were first carved out of the 
“come over into Macedonia and help us” \either side of the hill on which the theatre native rock. Beyond, lie two more; and 
(Actsxvi. 9). When he visited the place again | was situated, stood a temple. One of these between is a lofty heap of chippings left by 
it was on his return from his second mission) was built in the simple Doric style. i 
toMacedonia. He remained there seven days, | other, only the basement remains. vain on the cause which arrested the progress 
andrestored to life young Eutychus, who bad| By the time he bad reached the temples, of the work for which these columns were 
fallen from the window of the third story of the visitor bad advanced about a mile from designed. But it is at least certain that they 
the building in which the apostle was preach- the quay, where he bad left bis ship. Turn- were not intended for Alexandria-Troas itself, 
ing, and had been taken up dead. The men-\ing to the north, he found himself in front of since three similar columns lie half buried in 
tion of the third story shows that the private a large and sumptuous edifice, the ruins of the sand of the ruined and desolate harbor, 
dwelling-houses of the city were not thesqualid! which would seem to show that it was in- where they must bave been laid ready for 
hovels we are apt to associate with Oriental | tended for agymnasium. But tbe gymnasium transportation to some other part of the 
towns, but lofty buildings of at least three|of a Greek city was not merely a place for Roman world. 
stories, like those of Rome. It further shows | gymnastic exercises. Baths were usually at-| These three solitary columns give a better 
how thick the population of this stirring tached to it, often also a school; while it was idea of the destruction that bas overtaken 
seaport must have been; large as was the the resort of loungers and philosopbers, of one of the busiest and most populous ports of 
area enclosed by the walls, the houses within| lecturers and newsmen. It is not surprising, the ancient East, than even the thick forest 
itnevertheless needed to be of a considerable therefore, that the relics of the gymnasium which bas overspread the site of the city 
height. of Alexandria-Troas should occupy a large itself. The forest serves to hide the destruc- 
The fragments of fallen greatness which|space of ground. Among them is a grand tion from us, as it is only here and there that 
remain, give us some idea of what the city|hall, three hundred feet long by a hundred fragments of sculptured marble or masses of 
must have been like when it was seen by St.'feet wide, the sides of which, adorned with fallen masonry show themselves among the 
Paul. As its site is approached from the sea,| pilasters, were once, no doubt, fronted by brambles and under the dark leaves of the 
the ground on which it stood seems to rise|lofty columns. If we climb over a chaos of ;vallona oak. But if we wish to realize how 
gently, so that its towers and domes would;broken masonry and fallen arches, we next|complete the desolation bas been, we must 
have been visible to the sailor afar off. If pass into four square chambers, where we |betake ourselves to the beach, and there, sit- 
his craft were a small one, he would first have! may still see the marble columns and cornices ting on one of the old columns, compare what 
made for one of the two artificial harbors|with which the building was ornamented.|Alexandria-Troas was when St. Paul saw it 
Which had been excavated out of the rocks|Seawards, a long arcade stretches along the|with what it is now. The stately city, the 
and sands of the coast. As soon as the har-|length of the edifice; here we may suppose!crowded quay, the multitude of shipping, have 
t-dues had been paid, and the character|the bathers to have walked after their bath, | been exchanged for a deserted stretch of ma- 
of bis cargo declared, he could moor his vessel ' or the philosophers of Troas to have discussed ‘larious sand, a pathless forest of shrubs and 


summit of them there was an extensive view. 
Westward were Tenedos and the sea, with 


The street of tombs led inland towards a 
fashionable resort of the sick and wealthy. 
This was a valley, some three miles distant 
from the city, where hot springs, boiling with 
iron and sulpbur, burst from the rocky ground. 
Their temperature is so high that they re- 











Of the the workmen centuries ago. We speculate in 
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wall.—S. S. Times. 
asetilaliiperciniee 

Those who are walking in the way to Zion, 
which is a quiet babitation, the city of the 
saints’ solemnities, are walking in a contrary 
direction to those who are walking towards 
Babylon the great, the city of confusion and 
of many languages. “ Babylon is built in the 
likeness of Zion, but by another spirit.” 
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Natural History, Science, &. 


Curious Ants’ Nests.—In the southern part 
of British Honduras, a common tree is the) 
Cockspur (Acacia spadicifera), which derives 
its name from the fact of its being armed with) 
formidable curved spines, about two inches, 
long, produced in pairs at the base of each| 
branch and leaf. The spines on examination} 
are found to be hollow, and probably have! 
been excavated by a colony of small ants 
which have established themselves there. <A 
small aperture is seen on the side near one 
end of a horn, through which the ants pass 
in and out. The other horn of the spines, al- 
though hollow, has no aperture on the out- 
side, and, as the inside partition between the 
two horns has been removed, the ants have 
snug and safe quarters which can be very 
vasily defended. During the wet season all 
these horns are filled with ants which keep 
guard over every portion of the plant, and 
especially against the aggressions of the leaf- 
cutting ants. As the Cockspur, being an 
Acacia, has numerous glands frequented by 
the ants, they are not only securely housed 
but are provided with a bountiful supply of 
food. 

Another plant which is used by ants for 
nests is Tococa coriacea, a plant belonging to 
the same natural family as the beautiful little 
Deer-grass (Rhexia) of the United States. 
The leaf stalks below have a kind of bladder 
or pouch attached to them, divided longitu- 
dinally into two compartments. The ants 
avail themselves of these cavities and utilize 
them as nests. It is remarkable how regu- 
larly the glands of the Tococa and their colo- 



















































































Every pouch on every plant that was seen 
was occupied by ants, and if the leaf was 
shaken ever so little, they would rush out and 
scour all over it in search of the aggressor.— 
Morris’ Honduras. 

The Maquey.—T his species of Agave abounds 
on the high plains of Mexico. Its leaves are 
sometimes ten feet in length, a foot in breadth 
and eight inches thick. From the centre of 










nies of small black ants are associated together. | 
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trees, and a few shapeless fragments of ruined|ally oozes. This sap before it ferments is|sides. This is the plant of which Longfellow 
called aguamiel (honey-water), and merits the 


appellation as it isextremely sweet. A good 
Maguey yields from 8 to 15 pints a day, and 
the supply of sap continues during two, and 
often three months. 

When the sap has fermented it forms a 
mildly intoxicating drink called pulque, the 
national drink of the Mexicans in the days of 
the Aztec princes, and used at the present 
time in enormous quantities. “A long train” 
departs every day from the stations on the 
plains of Apaw, loaded exclusively with pul- 
que, from the carriage of which the railroad 
derives a revenue of above $1,000 a day.— 
Ober’s Mexico. 

Coilection of Zuni Curiosities.—Colonel Stev- 
enson, of the Bureau of Ethnology, who bas 
recently spent several months in the West, 
has brought back the largest and most diverse 
collection of objects illustrating the home-life, 
industries and religious customs of the Pueblo 
Indians ever before made. They are intended 
for exibition at the New Orleans Exposition, 
but will also serve a very useful purpose to 
the National Museum in the system ot excbang- 
es with scientific institutions of the world! 
for other articles of interest which can be 
obtained in no other way. In addition tothe 
articles in this collection (which amounted to 
five car loads, and consist of pottery, woolen 
fabrics, weapons, and stone implements) pho- 
tographs and colored sketches were secured 
in great numbers, illustrating the dances, 
altar scenes, games and burial customs of the 
Pueblos. Many curious cave shrines never 
before visited by white men were explored, 
places to which for centuries the Zunis have 
been in the habit of making annual pilgrim- 


ages, with great ceremony, to deposit idols, | 


plumesticks, and the skulls and bones of sacred 
animals. A pack-train party visited, under 
the guidance of Zuni priests, a curious salt 
lake, whence the supply of salt used by the 
tribe is obtained, and from this point the 
travellers rode 150 miles west to alake, where, 
according to the Zunis, the departed spirits 
of the Pueblos are all transported. To the 
latter place the guides could not be induced 
to go, though they pointed it out from a dis- 
tance. The lake, which is but a few hundred 
yards in diameter, is surrounded by curious 
conical hills formed by sediment from innu- 
merable springs. The springs are now dry 


except such as are beneath the surface of the| 


water, but some of the caves have open cav- 
erns, into which one can penetrate by covered 
ways 200 or 300 feet. Colonel Stevenson says 


speaks in “ Evangeline,” but instead 
delicate, it is robust and taller than 


See how its leaves all point to the north as true 


Here on its fragile stalk to direct the travellers’ joumey 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert 


of bein 

& Man: 

Look at this delicate plant, that lifts its head from the 
meadow; 


as the 
magnet ; 
It is the compass-plant that the finger of God 
pended hes oui 


Impure Ice.—I\t bas been proved and is now 
accepted as an established fact, that the frees. 
ing of water does not render harmless the im- 
purities that may exist in it. This led to the 
direction recently given by the Philadelphia 
Board of Health to the Chief Inspector, to 
have a careful inspection made of all pools of 
water, from which ice was being collected 
within his jurisdiction, and to report at once 
to the Health Officer, who was authorized to 
take immediate action to prevent injury to 
the public health from the use of impure ieg, 


mannan iiirannnemt 


Without walking in the light, the blood of 
Christ has no effect on us. Where anti-Chrigt 
bears rule, he darkens the world with a mu. 
titude of words in his wisdom and knowledge, 
which brings forth spiritual death. 





Items. 


| —Funeral Reform.—An article on this subject in 
)a late paper advises against the habit of wearing 
“mouring” apparel. It says, “‘ The quiet and natu. 
ally sad manner of one who has met with a great 
loss is a much surer test of mourning than 
and black stuff;” that “ black is a symbol of des 
and hopelessness, not of faith and hope; and that 
the expense is often a heavy burthen on the'poor, 
who feel that they must imitate the practice of the 
more wealthy, whether they are able to affordit or 
not.” The article concludes as follows: “ Look at 
the present customs, consider their lack of faith, 
|hope and charity, their meaninglessness, their folly 
and their wrong, and ask yourself if it is right to 
continue as is the custom now. I cannot believe 
that it is. A return to natural and sincere expres 
sions of grief is what is wanted to-day and the cus 
tomary hypocrisy should be done away with. 

—A Guilty Conscience—The papers state that 
| William Sewel, a young man brought under convie- 
jtion for sin at a Salvation Army meeting in Mow 
\treal, went to the police office, and gave himself up, 
confessing that he had obtained goods under false 
pretences from a man by whom he had formerly 
been employed. His conscience, he said, dictated 
his course. He offered to pay the money when he 
could earn sufficient. Pleading guilty, he was ser 
tenced to the jail for ten days. 

—TItaly.— Ecclesiastical Matters.— Papal journals 
state that the Patriarch of Constantinople repudiates 
the religious authority of the Czar of Russia, 





that the Zunis, while still a curious people, un- : a «Ds 
oo 8, while still a curious people, un | prefers to abandon the Greek Rite for the Latin Bite 





these great leaves, after collecting its strength | 
for a number of years, it sends up a giant) 
flower-stalk, twenty or thirty feet high, upon} 
which is clustered a mass of greenish yellow 
flowers, sometimes more than 3,000 in num- 
ber. After this supreme effort the exhausted 
plant dies. The average period till flowering 
is about ten years. 

The Indians know, by infallible signs, al-| 
most the very hour at which the stem or cen- 

















about to appear, and they anticipate it by 
making an incision and extracting the whole 








nothing but the thick outside rind, thus form- 
ing a natural basin or well about two feet in 
depth and one and a-half in diameter. Into 
this the sap, which nature intended for the 
support of the gigantic central shoot, continu- 








tral shoot, destined to produce the flower is| 


heart, or central portion of the stem, leaving| 





like any other race in the known world, have} 


changed considerably since he first made 
their acquaintance a dozen years ago, by rea- 
son of their more frequent intercourse with 
the whites. 
some kind, their unresisting nature rendering 
them easy victims. Their cattle, of which 


|they have had considerable herds, are stolen 


by cowboys.—JN. Y. Tribune. 

The Compass Plant.—There have been 
many conjectures as to why the leaves of the 
compass plant always point to the north. 


Both surfaces of the leaf have the same struc- 
ture and are equally sensitive to light. Both 
sides of the leaf, therefore, struggle for the 
sunlight, and by taking the perpendicular 
position the light becomes the same on both 


They are usually in trouble of 


The Patriarch is coming to Rome, and the Vatican 
authorities are preparing to give him a reception. 
—The Scramble for the World.—Under this heat 
ing The Herald of Peace, (London), points out the 
“ grabbing propensity,” as the Editor terms it, malt 
fested by the nations of Europe at the present time, 
which induces them to take possession or claim 
sovereignty over the territories occupied by una 
lized peoples-in all parts of the globe. The article 
says: “It seems to be taken for granted that aly 





adventurer belonging to any nation, is at liberty 

called, 
arbitrarily enough, ‘the civilized world,’ and by the 
|A microscopical examination of the leaves|mere act of hoisting a flag, and issuing a proclams 
reveals the true cause of the phenomenon. |tion, to take possession of it for ever for himself, o 
for his nation, without paying the smallest heed 


go into whatever country lies outside what is 


the rights of property, by occupation and in 
ance, of the aborigines. : 
some tribal chief is seduced into attaching his 
to a document of the real purport of which 
likely he has no clear conception, alienating 








Or what is almost wor, 
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hich are not his to alienate, as they belong to his Friends to meet each other, and for committees to 
wide in exchange for some miserable trinkets with convene. } ; 

bich his barbarian eyes have been dazzled. The The membership fee is $1.00, and the annual fee 
igevitable result of this is speedy dissension ending | $1.00. The income from this source has not hitherto 
in prolonged wars, marked by all the brutality which defrayed more than a small proportion of the neces- 
dtends conflicts between what is called civilized | sary expenses, which have been principally-defrayed 
and uncivilized men, and ending too often in exter- by the liberal contributions of a few. It is the de- 
nination of the weaker race. This is one reason |sire of the managers that the burthen of its support 
shy lovers of justice and humanity look with very |should rest upon a larger number. 
joubtful eyes on emigration into new lands. | 2 : 

The other circumstance which tends to mar our 
atisfaction is this, that the European nations can- 
| ot do this work without — with each other. 
Sif one were disposed to be cynical or sarcastic, we 
pight say that they are like marauders falling out 
wer spoils which they have plundered, or which 
they want to plunder, from others, since very often 
the lands for which they scramble belong by right 
jonone of them. There is something ludicrous as 
yell as pitiful, in the rapacity with which they rush 
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The recent discussions in the Congress of 
the United States over the Indian Appropria- 
tion bill, and lands in the Indian Territory, 
hither and thither over the earth, trying to forestall throw some light on the questions involved 
ach other, and to seize and snatch from one another |! the attempts of emigrants from Kansas 
iJands and mainlands in Asia, Africa, and America. |and other States to settle on what are known 
4nd we are bound in all honesty to say that our|/as the Oklahoma lands. 
countrymen surpass all others in this grabbing pro-| When the State of Georgia, in violation of 

nsity. Indeed ee = a ge every principle of right and justice, seized 

‘coming a perfect mania, whic ~atens > = ; 3 
hive all other nations into a league against us to|UPOM the lands of the Cherokee Indians with. 
nist our monopoly of the world. There is a hu-|!" 'ts limits, about fifty years ago, the policy 
norous story told of some of the Puritans, that in l al 
oder to justify the grasping propensities which|the powerful tribes then inhabiting the South- 
began even then to be developed by our race, me ern States, on a territory west of the Missis- 
had adopted this convenient formula :—Resolvec ’ sippi, to be exclusively appropriated to their 
fist, that the a = ee —_ — possession and use. In accordance with this 

we are the saints; and thirdly, that there- . . ‘ ‘ 
ae earth belongs to us. It seems really as policy ee of the ¢ herokees, c reeks and 
though some of our countrymen had gravely adopted, | Seminoles — settled in what a known as 
and were disposed to act upon this formula.” the Indian Territory lying west of the State 
—The Number of Friends in the United States.— of Arkansas, and occupying the country be- 
The Friend’s Journal ( Hicksite) reviews the estimate|tween Kansas on the north and Texas on the 
nted to the Roman Catholic “ Plenary Council” |south. It is a well watered section, and con- 
in Baltimore, of the present strength of the different|tains a large body ot valuable lands. 

After the close of the war of the rebellion 


rigious bodies in the United States compared with | 

that in 1860. This estimate assigns to the Society |in 1866, the United States made a treaty with 

of Friends (including all the bodies which claim sop Cenals--Sudiane-te-ablels thet ethe-ene 

that title) 220,000 in 1860, and 150,000 at present. . veee = J , — oe One 

The Journal regards the estimate for 1860 as being the Seminoles agreed to sell the western halt 
of their lands, estimated to contain 3,250,560 
acres for 30 cents an acre. The object of the 


much beyond the true number, as also that for the 
present time, unless it includes those who are not 
purchase is stated in the treaty to be, “to 


members, although in measure attached to the So- 

James Bowden, in his “History of Friends in 
America” (London, 1854), gives some statistics of 
the members of the Society. He estimakes that the 
membership of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting alone 
rached 40,000 at its highest point between 1750 and 
180; but this included Friends in New Jersey, 


and the limitation in the conveyance from 
the Creeks is, “ to be sold to and used as homes 
for such other civilized Indians as the United’ 
States may choose to settle thereon.” 


was adopted by the United States of locating | 


locate other Indians and freedmen thereon ;” | 


feeling which appears to have actuated the 
government in dealing with the trespassers 
who bave endeavored to form settlements in 
that portion of the Indian Territory. It has 
thus far, in every instance, forced them to 
withdraw. 

As these lands are in the heart of the In- 
dian Territory, their settlement by citizens of 
the United States, involves a right of way 
through the Indian lands ; and almost inevit- 
ably will lead in the future to the evils which 
were sought to be avoided by setting apart 
this district for exclusively Indian use. 

A resolution has been introduced into the 
Senate directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to communicate with the Indian authorities, 
and ascertain on what terms they will relin- 
quish all title and claim to the lands at issue; 
so that they may be opened for settlement. 
One of the Senators from Kansas proposed to 
amend this resolution so as to authorize ne- 
|gotiations for the purchase of all lands in the 
Indian Territory beyond 160 acres for each 
head of a family. The resolution and its 
‘amendments were referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. The project called forth 
jan indignant protest from Conger, of Michi- 
gan, who characterized it as an “invitation 
beforehand to everybody that desires posses- 
sion of the Indian Territory to gather there 
and seize upon this land;” and as a direct 
violation of the policy by which these lands 
were “set apart for generations as a reserve 
upon which that unfortunate people may be 
gathered and may be secure in some posses- 
sion of territory.” 
| We have no doubt that the true interests 
of the Indians would be greatly injured if any 
such scheme were carried into effect ; and we 
hope that the designs of those who would 
sacrifice the welfare of these people to pro- 
mote their own selfish ends, may be frus- 
trated. 





We have received the second number of 
“ Babyhood,” : hly magazine, published 
abyhood,” a monthly magazine, publishec 
at 18 Spruce Street, New York, and “devoted 
exclusively to the care of infants and young 
‘children and the general interests of the nur- 


In pursuance of this policy, the lowas, the 'sery.” It contains articles on taking the baby 
Kickapoos, the Pawnees, and the Sac and Fox out of doors in winter, on nursery cooking, 
Indians, and possibly some others, have been on learning to walk, and other subjects of in- 
settled on the purchased territory. But great terest to those entrusted with the rearing of 
opposition was made by some of the more jnfants. 7 
northern and western Indians to being tran-| 
sported to a strange country, to whose climate | 
and surroundings they were not accustomed ;| 


Delaware and Maryland, as well as Pennsylvania. 
Anestimate given in Hazard’s Register (Vol. V., p. 
$9) is that in: Pennsylvania, in 1757, there were 
0,000 people, of whom the Friends formed one- 
eighth—25,000. In 1745 the estimated number of 
Friends in New Jersey was 6000. In 1768 Mary 
Bliott, of Philadelphia, writing to Rachel Wilson, 


ofKendal, England, gave a detailed report showing Our friend, Mary L. Evans, has issued a 


‘Bee 8 ress 


= 


‘SERPS £ 


that there were in this country 18 Quarterly Meet- 
ings, 69 Monthly Meetings, and 242 meetings for 
Worship, 

The distribution by States, according to the census 
of 1880, was as follows: 

States, ofa! og 
Delaware,... 166 455 
Illinois, 1,432 485 
Indiana,...... 21,244 917 
Io 467 


and in 1875, an act was passed by Congress 
prohibiting such removals. 

This large body of vacant land has proved 
a great temptation to many persons who de- 
sired to occupy it. And the plea has been 
advanced, that as the Indian tribes had sold 
their title to the United States, the land has 
become a part of the public domain. As peo- 
ple are easily convinced of any thing which 
they think will favor their personal interests, 
it is quite probable that some of the intruders 
on this Oklahoma country, think they have a 


States. 
N. Jersey,.. 1,522 
New York, 3,341 
N. Carolina, 3,817 
10,110 
4,050 

680 


“or «ms 


2,965 


3,277 


1,095 
Pennsylv’a, 11,034 
Rhode Isl ‘d., _ 
| Tennessee,.. 1,328 a 
— | Virginia,... 135 = 861 

1,137 50 ‘ Other States, 1,733 36 legal right to go there. 
_—Friends’ Institute of Philadelphia.—This institu-| _1n opposition to this view, it is justly urged, 
lion, originally designed especially for the use of|that as the treaty expressly declares that the 
young men, members of the Society of Friends, who} land acquired from the Creeks was solely for 
= a near Philadelphia, or have ns to|the purpose of settling thereon other civilized 
SUE bail’ cence endl oll auth shave 00 phone “ tribes of Indians, it would be a palpable viola- 
ing Rooms, at 1316 Filbert street, are open| ton of public faith and national honor to ap- 
m8 A.M. to 10 p. M., throughout the year (First-|PTopriate them for any other purpose, with- 
y8 excepted) ; and furnish a convenient place for'out the consent of the indians. This is the 


1,926 
Massachus’s, ; 
ichigan, ... 





new edition of her “ Glimpses by Sea and 
Land,” a sprightly and entertaining narrative 
of her experiences and observations during a 
jtrip in Europe. Most of the letters which 
icompose it were originally published in “ The 
|Friend.” It is for sale by Jacob Smedley, at 
304 Arch street, Philadelphia. Price $1.15 
|per copy ; or by mail, postage included, $1.25. 
‘We have received a Map of Lower Egypt, 
the Sinaitic Peninsula and the Promised Land, 
published by Franke & Schneider, No. 529 
Fifteenth street, Washington, D.C. On it 
are marked the routes which it is believed 
the Children of Israel journeyed over during 
their sojourn in the wilderness. Price 75 
cents on paper; $1.25 mounted on rollers. 





A friend has called attention to the passage 
quoted on page 198 of “ The Friend,” “ Be not 
conformed to this world,” &c., which is there 
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spoken of as the words of our Saviour, but is) Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family at $3.62} ; 250 


taken from Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep STaTEs.—A vote was taken on the 29th ult., 
in the Senate, on the Nicaragua Treaty bill. It failed 
for want of the necessary two-thirds in the affirmative. 
A motion to reconsider was entertained. 

It is announced from Washington that “ the Senate 
has removed the injunction of secrecy from the vote by 
which the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was ratified thirty 
years ago, and also from the messages of President 
Taylor transmitting the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the 
treaty in 1850, and the message of President Polk 
transmitting the New Grenadian treaty to Congress in 
1847.” 

The public debt statement for last month shows a de- 
crease of $9,420,046. 

There is $40,000,000 of unclaimed money now in the 
vaults of the United States Treasury. 

The number of school children in the United States 
is given as sixteen million, ten million of whom are 
enrolled in the public schools, 

The “ Boomer” colonists in the Indian Territory have 
consented to return to Kansas, U.S. troops have been 
sent along with them. A strong feeling exists in Kan- 
sas favorable to Opening up the Oklahoma surveyed 
lands unoccupied by Indians, to the settlement of white 
colonists. 

An explosion of natural gas took place in Pittsburg 
on the 3lst ultimo, twenty-one persons were injured, 
but none killed. All the injured are doing well, with 
the exception of the young woman who struck the 
match which caused the firstexplosion. She is danger- 
ously injured, and is believed to have inhaled some of 
the burning gas. 

A reporter of the Chicago Tribune says there are 
1,000,000 head of cattle on the Cherokee strip of land 
in the Indian Territory. More than 300,000 have al- 
ready perished from the cold, and another week of in- 
clement weather will, it is feared, cause 200,000 to 
perish. Nearly all the Indian Territory is covered 
with five inches of snow. 

An explosion of dynamite took place at Garry 
Brothers’ dry goods store, on Grand street, New York, 
late on the night of the 3lst ult. That store and the 
adjoining one of Ridley Brothers, suffered damage esti- 
mated at 72500. No person was injured. The explo- 
sion is said by the police to be “the outcome of a strike” 
at the Garry Brothers’ store. 

On the afternoon of the 2nd inst., O’ Donovan Rossa, 
the Irish agitator, was shot at a street corner in New 
York, by a woman who gave her name as Yseult Dud- 
ley. She fired five shots at him from a revolver, one 
ot which took effect, but the wound, which is near the 
shoulder, is not. considered dangerous, there being no 
indication that the bullet touched either the lung or 
the spine. Rossa was taken to the hospital, and the 
woman was lodged in a cell at the Oak street police 
station. She is 25 years of age, married, handsome in| 
appearance, and is said to have a slight English accent. 
She was probably insane. 

The New Jersey State Temperance Alliance held its! 
annual meeting in Trenton on the 27th ultimo. Aj} 
resolution was adopted petitioning the Legislature for| 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic, either by general | 
local option laws or by means of a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The Prohibitionists of Ulster county, New York, are} 
holding meetings and preparing to put separate tickets| 
in the field at the spring elections wherever necessary.| 

The Grand Jury of Philadelphia, for the First month | 
term, in their final presentment say that they found} 
“there is the most urgent necessity for an entire recon- 
struction of the liquor or license law—a reconstruction 
that will lessen the number of taverns; that will yield 
arevenue somewhere in proportion to the enormous) 
amount of drunkenness.” 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 457 which 
was 22 more than during the previous week and 6 less 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
whole number 230 were males and 227 females: 61 
died of consumption ; 48 of pneumonia; 31 of old age ; 
20 of convulsions; 19 of croup; 15 of typhoid fever ; 
14 of diphtheria; 15 of Brights disease and 11 of scarlet 
fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 1123; 4’s, 121; 3’s, 1023; 
currency 6’s, 125 a 132. 

Cotton was quiet, but firm, at 11% cts. for middling 
uplands, 

Petroleum was steady at 7} cts. for refined, 70 Abel 


barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.374; 125 barrels do., straight, 
at $4.75; 500 barrels winter patent, at $5 a $5.50; 125 
barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.25; 250 barrels do. 
straight, at $4.60 a $4.75, and 250 barrels do. patent at 
$5.50 a $5.75. Rye flour was steady at $3.25 a $3.30 
per barrel. Buckwheat flour moved slowly at $1.75 a 
$2 per 100 pounds as to quality, 

Grain.—Wheat options were 4 a jc. higher and in 
fair demand, closing with 884 cts. bid and 89 cts. asked 
for 1st mo., 884 cts. bid and 89 cts. asked for 2nd mo., 
89 cts. bid and 904 cts. asked for 3rd mo., 91% cts. bid 
and 91 cts. asked for 4th mo., 923 cts. bid and 933 asked 
for 5th mo. Car lots were quiet but firm. Rye was 
scarce and firm at 68 a 69 cts. for No, 2 Pennsylvania. 
Corn options were 4c. higher for 1st month and firm 
for later futures, closing as follows: 55 cts. bid Ist mo., 
484 cts. bid and 49 cts. asked for 2nd mo., 48 cts. bid 
and 484 cts. asked for 3rd mo., 48 cts. bid and 484 cts. 
asked, for 4th mo., 48 cts. bid and 48} cts. asked for 
5th mo. Car lots were firmly held, but the demand 
was light. Oats.—Options were steady, closing with 38 
cts. bid and 39 cts. asked for 1st mo.; 36} cts. bid and 
37} cts, asked for 2nd mo.; 36} cts. bid and 37} cts. 
asked for 3rd mo.; 36} cts. bid and 37} cts. asked for 
4th mo., 374 cts. bid and 38) cts. asked for 5th mo. 
Car lots were dull and } a lc. lower. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending Ist 
month 31st, 1885.— Loads of hay, 305; do. straw, 45. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 85 a 95 
cts. per 100 Ibs. ; mixed, 65 a 80 cts. per 100 Ibs. ; straw, 
85 a 95 cts. 

Cattle Market: Beeves, 2000; sheep, 21,000; hogs, 
4100. 

Beef cattle were jc, higher, selling at 3a7 cts. Milch 
cows were inactive at $30 a $60. Fat cows were in de- 
mand at 3adcts. Veal calves were active at 6 a 8 cts. 

Sheep were dull and lower, at 2a 5} cts. Lambs were 
neglected to 34 a 64 cts, 

Hogs were fairly active at 6 a 7} cts. 

ForEIGN—The United Irishman denounces the recent 
dynamite outrages in London as the work of men who 
pretend to believe that they can serve Ireland by car- 
rying on a campaign against stone walls and stained 
glass. 

The whole thing, the same paper says, is ridiculous, 
and it is difficult to believe that any sane Irishman can 
take part in these childish and criminal designs for the 
mere purpose of annihilating the English people with- 
out in any wise injuring the English Government. 

London, First month 31st. Sir William V. Har- 
court, the Home Secretary, to-day received a letter, 
which alleged that an extensive dynamite plot was be- 
ing hatched, and mentioned a number of buildings the 
dynamiters intend to blowup. It also gave the names 


of several of the plotters and the places at which they | 


could be found. The new law courts at Temple Bar 
are closely guarded to-day, and the General Post Office 
swarms with detectives. Lord Mayor Nottage is in 
hourly consultation with the city police, and the result 
is that elaborate precautions have been adopted, espe- 
cially at the Mansion House, Guildhall and all the 
bridges within the city limits. The railway companies 
prefer to protect their own property, and have put hun- 
dreds of extra employés on duty to guard their tracks, 
tunnels and stations, The police along the river banks 
have been provided with peculiar whistles, at the sound 
of which all the policemen within hearing are to gather 
and render assistance. 

Intelligence has been received at the War Office to 
the 28th ult., that General Stewart’s force is entrenched 
south of Metemneh. The despatch also gives informa- 
tion that General Stewart is in communication with 
General Gordon. General Stewart’s force had several 
fights with the Arab rebels before it reached Metemneh, 
and General Stewart himself is badly wounded. Five 
of the Mahdi’s emirs were killed in the fights. The to- 
tal British loss, including the loss at Abu-Klea, was 104 
killed and 216 wounded. The enemy’s loss was 3000 
killed and wounded. ‘The official despatches indicate 
that the march of General Stewart and his little army 
from Abu-Klea Wells to their present position has been 
no easy task. Almost every foot of the way appears to 
have been sharply contested by the resolute Arab foe. 
There was a constant succession of encounters from the 
|action of the 17th till the Nile was reached. The Bri- 
tish troops steadily gaining fresh victories over the im- 
petuous but easily demoralized enemy. 

A despatch received on the 30th ult., from Sydney, 
New Sonth Wales, states that the express train between 
Sydney and Wagga Wagga, while running at a high 





test, in barrels, and 8} cts. for do., 110 test, in cases, 
Flour and Meal.—Flour was dull and weak to sell. 


rate of speed, was precipitated into a creek by the 
weakness of the bridge upon which the train had enter- 
ed. Forty of the passengers were killed. 





It is reported that France has decided to official] 
declare war against China. This decision ig aid ¢ 
have been made in consequence of the action of Engl 
in enforcing the terms of the Foreign Enlistment act 
at Hong Kong and elsewhere. 

Serious trouble is expected among the people in St, 
Petersburg. Revolutionary agents are exciting the 
working men to rise. The police are unusually actiye 

The Peruvian Government has contracts at San 
Francisco for a line of steamers between Ching 
Peru, for the purpose of introducing Chinese labor into 
the country, where enterprise languishes owing to the 
searcity of labor. 

The Scott Temperance act was adopted in Carleton 
county, Ontario, on the 29th ult., by 800 majority, 

The Grand Jury at Toronto, Canada, on the 29th ylt 
in its presentment, “ regretted that there were so many 
cases of forgery and breach of trust, in which nearly all 
the persons were youths, arising largely from loose and 
extravagant habits,” 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 
The Office of the Treasurer of this Institution hag 


been removed to the Forrest Building, No. 119 South 
Fourth street, second story, front. 





Teachers’ Association of Friends in Philadelphia, 
will hold a meeting at 820 Cherry street, on Seventh. 
day, 2nd mo. 7th, 1885, at 2 P. M. 

Programme: “ The Study of History with Advanced 
Classes.”—Allen C. Thomas. 

“The Teaching of U. S. History in Pre 
Schools.’—Watson W. Dewees. — 
“The New Education.” A discussion to be o 

by John H. Dillingham and Chas. 8. Crosman, 

All friends interested in education are cordially in. 

vited to attend. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The stage will connect on week days with the 9.08 
train from Broad street. 

Direct telephone connection with Philadelphia vis 
West Chester Exchange, No. 85. All telegrams shonld 
be sent to West Chester, whence they will be transmit. 
ted to the school by telephone. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, on the 15th of 11th month, 1884, CHaRiE, 
youngest son of James and Mary G. Steer, in the 20th 
year of his age, a member of Stillwater Monthly and 
Particular Meeting, Ohio. This dear young Friend 
gave promise of more than ordinary usefulness, faith- 
fully fulfilling the duties that devolved upon him, and 
evincing by his exemplary deportment and circumspect 
conversation, that he was living in near communion 
with his Saviour, whom he was doubtless endeavoring 
to follow. And yet he was led at different times during 
his illness to acknowledge that “it would be all in 
mercy, and not through anything he had done, if he 
was saved.” As the time drew near “when the silver 
cord must be loosed,” he interceded fervently to the 
Father of Mercies that he might be admitted into the 
Heavenly fold. It being observed thar it was believed 
his prayers would be answered, he replied, “I believe 
they will; but pray for me, for the prayer of the right 
eous availeth much.” To his family he said, “Fare 
well, be obedient to the teachings of your Heavenly 
Father.” Prayerful utterances continued to be the 
breathing of his soul until articulation ceased. Shortly 
afterward he passed gently away, leaving to his be 
reaved family and friends the blessed assurance that 
he was peacefully at rest. “ Honorable old age is no 
that which is reckoned by length of days, nor ta 
which is measured by number of years; but wisdom 8 
the gray hair, and an unspotted life old age. 

—, 8th of 12th month, 1884, at the residence of het 
son-in-law, Abel H. Blackburn, SARAH MAINARD, 0 
the 85th year of her age, a member of Carmel Particalat 
and Middleton Monthly Meetings, Ohio; but formerly 
a member at Elklands, Pa. 


Annan 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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